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Here is a big International Truck doing 
a big job—taking huge logs out of the 
woods to a sawmill where they will be 
cut into lumber for much-needed homes, 








T TAKES big companies to turn out 
| and service equipment like this. 
At International Harvester we have 
the idea that when a company grows 
beyond a certain size, it becomes a 
social as well as business institution. 
And that as a social institution it has 
certain well-defined responsibilities. 


So we like to think that this pic- 
ture is an illustration of applied social 
science. The employes built the truck, 
but it would not have been built if 
the customers had not wanted to 
buy it, nor would it have been built 
if the stockholders had not furnished 
Harvester with the necessary capital. 


At International Harvester we 
believe that our business should be 
run not for any one of these groups 
alone, but for all of them together... 
customer, employe, and stockholder. 


For our employes, this policy 
means providing well-paid jobs to 
the largest number of men and wo- 
men who can be productively em- 


2. Employes 


Applied social science 


3. Stockholders 


ployed. Today we have more than 
90,000 employes. Before the war we 
had 60,000. The average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our factory 
employes have increased 92.6% 


since 1941. 


For our customers, it means pro- 
ducing the best possible goods and 
services at the lowest possible cost 
Our margin of profit on sales today 


is one-third less than in 1941. 


For our stockholders, it means a 
fair return for the savings they have 
invested in our Company. Dividends 
1947 
equivalent to 5% on the book value, 
as compared with 4% in 1941. 


on common stock in were 


INTERNATIONAL 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 








The Company as a whole had prof- 
its, after taxes, in 1947, of 51% cents 
from each dollar of sales. We believe 
most people regard this as a reason- 


able rate of profit. 


We know it is our continuing abil- 
ity to earn a reasonable profit that 
has made it possible for Interna- 
tional Harvester, again in this past 
year, to serve more people—custom- 
ers, employes, and stockholders in 
greater measure than ever before. 


Profits mean progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to continue to 
make a reasonable profit with each 


succeeding year in the future. 


HARVESTER 


NTERMATIONAL 
MARVESTC® 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























; HOWE ’ 
FOLDING, MESS, BANQUET and OFFICE TABLES 


FOR HOTELS, CLUBS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, HOSPITALS, BANKS, FAC- 
TORIES, OFFICES, FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS, INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
UNIVERSITIES, Y.M.C.A.s, Y.W.C.A.s, CATERERS, CAMPS, SKI LODGES, STEAM- 
SHIPS, ETC. 





ALL STEEL CHASSIS 
Folds in 25% Inches 





WITH MASONITE TEMPERED PRESDWOOD TOPS, 
DOUGLAS 34” FIR PLYWOOD TOPS, 
AND LINOLEUM TOPS. 


CONSTRUCTION FACTS 


A wonderfully strong foolproof lock, with a brace to every leg, and yet one release point for each 
pair of legs. Locks automatically when opened. 


e An aluminum edge ardund entire top. Aluminum edge is light weight and is securely fastened 
to the top and can never come loose. All corners are slightly rounded. 


¢ Not one screw or bolt to come loose. Riveted and welded throughout. 


e Chassis is manufactured of high grade carbon steel and is riveted to the top, thus insuring a 
strong, sturdy, rigid and durable unit. Tables are self adjusting on uneven floor. 


e Heavy steel supporting side rails with 1¥2"’ square tube steel. Legs with lapped seams, give 
great strength. Light weight, no breakage, round glider leg caps, absolutely smooth, protect 
carpets and floors. 


e Standard height 30 inches. Lower heights available at slight advance in price. 
e Sizes 30x72, 30x96, 30x48, 24x72, 24x96. Round 54” Plywood Tops. Sizes 54” diam., 60” 
diam., 72”’ diam. 


Strongest Tables Made e Will Sustain Weight of 2,000 Lbs. e¢ Practically Indestructible 


at” 
an ‘ 
pi Flowers School Equipment Co., Inc. 3 
327 W. Main Street Phone 7-4035 Richmond, Virginia 
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The classic literature that is the 
rightful heritage of every child 


LIVING LITERATURE 


Edited by THEISEN AND BOND 


More than 200 stories and poems that children 
have loved and asked to have retold through 
the years are in this collection which is rich, 
imaginative, and varied in its choices. Fairy 
tales, folk tales, myths, legends, ballads, and 
poems are here from all the ages of juvenile 
literature. 


FUN WITH STORY FRIENDS, Grade 3 
JOURNEYS IN STORYLAND, Grade 4 
STORY FRIENDS ON PARADE, Grade 5 
STORY TREASURES, Grade 6 
DOORWAYS TO ADVENTURE, Grade 7. 


AVIATION READERS 


Systematic knowledge of the fundamentals of 
‘aviation on an elementary-school level. 


STRAIGHT UP, Grade 1 

STRAIGHT DOWN, Grade 2 

PLANES FOR BOB AND ANDY, Grade 3 

AIRPLANES AT WORK, Grade 4 

THE MEN WHO GAVE US WINGS, Grade 5 

AVIATION SCIENCE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Grade 6 


DEMOCRACY SERIES 


A series of books for the education of children 
in the American way of living. 


SCHOOL FRIENDS—Primer 

LET’S TAKE TURNS—First Reader 

ENJOYING OUR LAND—Second Reader 

YOUR LAND AND MINE—Third Reader 

TOWARD FREEDOM—Fourth Reader 

PIONEERING IN DEMOCRACY—Fifth Reader 

THE WAY OF DEMOCRACY—Sixth Reader 

THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY — Seventh 
Reader 

WORKING FOR DEMOCRACY—FEight Reader 





THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


A wealth and variety of 
Supplementary Readers 














Macmillan 


INTER-AMERICAN 
SERIES 
Editor, GEORGE I. SANCHEZ 


The books of the Inter-American Series open 
up to young Americans the developing culture 
of the Americas, and furnish a basic foundation 
of history, social life, and geography for an 
understanding of Latin America. Easy style 
and vocabulary. 


THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY IN AMERICA. 
The story of the first inhabitants of North and 
South America, Grade 3 

THE LANDS OF MIDDLE AMERICA, Grade 4 

SPANISH GOLD, Grade 5 

OUR FRIENDS OF SOUTH AMERICA, Grade 6 


CORE-VOCABULARY 
READERS 


HUBER, SALISBURY, GATES 


Stories built on the words most frequently ap- 
pearing in the most commonly used basal read- 
ers in today’s schools, 

THE RANCH BOOK, Primer 

RUSTY WANTS A DOG, Grade 1 


SMOKY THE CROW, Grade 2 
PLANES FOR BOB AND ANDY, Grade 3 


SPORTS SERIES 


FRISSELL AND FRIEBELE 


Reading for fun while learning to develop fair 
play, good sportsmanship and other desirable 
social attitudes. 


FUN AT THE PLAYGROUND, Grade 1 
FUN IN SWIMMING, Grade 2 
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"Miss Hood, you no longer interest me’”’ 








These Nutrition Education Materials 
and Services are yours for the asking: 


Teacher's Guidebook 
Administrator’s Handbook 
Children’s Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 
Demonstration Films 

Food Habits Survey Data 
Nutrition News Service 
Evaluation Devices 

¢ Food Habit Survey Forms 
* Nutrition Information Tests 
¢ Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 








Red Riding Hood: “Why, 
what bright eyes you've got!”’ 
Wolf: “That's because I eat fresh, 
crisp carrots.” 

Ever hear of a wolf who pre- 
ferred carrots to Little Red Riding 
Hood? Who was so nutrition-con- 
scious he passed up his traditional 
victim in favor of a meal chosen 
from the Basic Seven foods? 

This amusing variation on the 
familiar fairy tale was the imagina- 
tive product of a group of 8-year- 
olds at a summer play center in 
New York City. Purpose of the 
project, according to Nutrition 
Consultant Julia A. Taylor, was to 
“Teach proper food selection as 
well as the contribution of different 


Wolf, 
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f EDUCATION SECTION, 


i Dept. of Public Services, 
General Mills, 


Name 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Please send me the following: 


School 


() Information about your 
nutrition program. 
(] Data on Eating Habits 


of 30,000 American School 
Children. 


Address 


City 


Position 


State 


I I el sabe ea ees end es pete Na easel 


foods to good health.”’ 


In classrooms and youth centers 
all over the country, educators and 
leaders are daily devising new ways 
of dramatizing the important sub- 
ject of better nutrition. To help in 
this widespread effort to improve 
children’s eating habits, General 
Mills offer a “Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation.’’ Through the program, you 
may keep in touch with what leaders 
like Julia Taylor are doing, and 
receive materials, ideas, and indi- 
vidual guidance for a nutrition pro- 
gram of your own. 

If you would like to know more 
about the facilities available to 
you, send this coupon today. 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc, 
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Imagine mining coal with an “air rifle”! Yet 
that’s exactly what is done today in many 
of America’s modern coal mines. For com- 
pressed air, at a pressure of 10,000 lbs. per 
square inch, is the force that replaces explo- 
sives in bringing down coal ready for loading. 
Here a miner inserts the “air rifle” into a pre- 
drilled hole. He'll “shoot” from a safe position, 
sending the charge of compressed air through 
the tubing shown. Air blasting not only makes 
mining safer, but speeds production, too. 





In mine laboratories like the one shown below, chem- 
ists check samples of graded coal before loading 
railroad cars to make certain that each shipment 
meets each customer’s specifications and provides 
the quality as well as grade of coal desired. 


There’s fascination in learning the facts about coal! 
New methods have brought vast changes in mining 
since “pick and shovel” days. To help your classes 
learn about them quickly, we’ve prepared an inter- 
esting booklet, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For your 
free copies, simply mail the coupon. 





BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Wasuincton 5, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES... "OWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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“AIR RIFLE” with a 100-ton BLA 


More tons of air pumped in than tons of coal re- 
moved is the daily record of modern coal mine 
ventilation. If air-flow readings fall below safety 
standards, inspectors like the man below halt all 
operations until the condition is remedied. 





























Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. V 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me 
PERTINENT Facts Asout COAL. 
Name 


free copies of 














City Zone State 
Name of School 
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Here are Post-War Books for Today’s Classes 
ATWOOD-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES 


EVISED to bring them up-to-date in text matter, illustrations, maps and ap- 
proach, these famous post-war geographies present geography as it should be 
taught today. They include the changes resulting from world developments 

since World War I1—discuss such timely topics as Israel and the Arab League, the 
four-power control of Germany and post-war conditions in all important countries. 








Natural regions, unlike political conditions, seldom change, so these books use the 
regional approach. ‘They show how each region’s natural resources and economic 
opportunities influence national life and international relations. 





Atwood-Thomas presents an up-to-date, complete course for Grades 3-8. For be- 
ginners, Neighborhood Stories; for middle grades, Visits in Other Lands, The Amer- 
ican Nations, Nations Overseas; for upper grades, The United States in the Western 
World, The Growth of Nations, The World at Work. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 685 


GINN AND COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 



























IT’S “EASY AS PIE” 
WITH A STANDARD 










STANDARD SERVES THE 





¢ PRINCIPAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 


¢ TEACHER 
FOR CLASS WORK... 


e¢ PUPIL 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES... 


Ask for a Demonstration 


STANDARD 


DUPLICATING MACHINES AGENCY 
106 North Seventh St. e Richmond e Tel. 7-1925 


NORFOLK . BRISTOL 4 ROANOKE . HARRISONBURG 
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The State Must Take the Initiative 


iB Pacien: conflict in ideas about the financing of school 

building needs is raging. There appear to be two 
extremes of thought on the subject. Some argue 
that the State should provide practically, if not all, 
of the funds required. They maintain that (1) the 
support of public education is a function of the State 
by constitutional mandate and that (2) the State 
has reserved for itself all of the most lucrative tax 
subjects. “They contend that the only limit on State 
aid is that imposed by the State’s total economic posi- 
tion. At the other extreme there are those who main- 
tain that while the State has a financial responsibility 
in the operation of public schools, the matter of 
school building maintenance and construction should 
be the financial concern of the localities alone. 

Between these extremes, concerning the relative re- 
sponsibility for school building costs, there are vary- 
ing points of view. 

The segregation of subjects of taxation as between 
the State and the locality differs among the various 
states. This, of course, has a bearing upon the rela- 
tionship between State and local appropriations. It 
is interesting to note, however, that the percentage 
that State aid bears to total school costs varies all the 
way from 0.9 per cent in Nebraska to 90.0 per cent 
in Delaware. For 1947-48, State aid in Virginia 
amounted to 38.8 per cent of total school operating 
costs. The latest available figures for the percentage 
of total school revenue from State sources for the 
Southern states are as follows: 


North Carolina 1945-46 779 


Alabama 1947-48 77.2 
Louisiana 1946-47 66.0 
West Virginia 1947-48 64.0 
Arkansas 1946-47 63.1 
Tennessee 1947-48 59.8 
South Carolina 1945-46 58.8 
Mississippi 1947-48 58.6 


Giettia.. «san ee 





Oklahoma 1946-47 53.6 
Maryland 1947-48 50.0 
Kentucky 1946-47 45.3 
Virginia 1947-48 38.8 





Florida lea eee 37.5 
Missouri 1946-47 36.6 


There is no perfect, final answer to what constitutes 
an equitable sharing of school costs between the State 
and the localities. It will be seen from the above that 
at present Virginia is at least 20 per cent below the 
Southern median. 

Regardless, however, from which jurisdiction 
school money may be derived—the State or the local- 
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ity—or how much comes from each, it all comes 
from the same ultimate source—the people. 

It would appear perfectly just, nevertheless, for 
the State to take the initiative in acting as an equaliz- 
ing agent to make certain: (1) that no one group 
pay a disproportionate share of taxes, (2) that the 
localities be required to exert a degree of effort com- 
mensurate with their ability to pay, and (3) that 
the distribution of State funds be contingent upon 
the localities exerting a reasonable minimum effort. 

That these last two factors have received scant at- 
tention in the past is graphically brought into focus 
by a widely publicized study by Dr. William H. 
Stauffer, Director of Research for the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce, formerly Economist for the 
State Department of Taxation. While his figures 
relate to local effort for all purposes, schools included, 
they point out what was frequently pointed out by 
the late Dr. John H. Russell, former Economist of 
the State Department of Taxation, and others: name- 
ly, the wide variance in the extent to which the local- 
ities tax themselves. Dr. Stauffer shows, for example, 
that in 1947, King William had a true tax rate of 
$.27 per $100 actual value of property, while Amelia 
hada true rate of $1.38. He concludes his article 
by saying: 

“Since most of the State aid money goes to the counties 
on the basis of population, it is readily seen that a premium 
attaches to those counties that fail to exert local tax effort 
proportional to local tax capacity. In terms of local real 
estate taxes the 25 lowest tax rate counties received nearly 
twice as much State aid as the 25 highest tax rate counties. 

“This poses several very significant questions. First, 
should not State aid money be so distributed as to require 
the localities to measure up to a reasonable standard of local 
effort as to condition, precedent to receiving State assistance? 
Secondly, should not the basis for distributing State aid 
money for schools and other purposes be revised to take into 
consideration the economic abilities of the respective local- 
ities to support the costs of government from their own local 
resources? Certainly, the present formulae do not reflect 
either justice or equity. 

“A wise and just Legislature will not continue to hand 
out further State subsidies on the basis of the inadequate 
performance of so large a proportion of the political sub- 
divisions of the State.”’ 

We are in complete agreement with the principle 
that a substantial portion of State aid for education 
should be distributed in such a way as to require 
localities to exert a degree of effort commensurate 
with their ability to pay. 

It should be pointed out, however, that Virginia 
does have a meager equalization fund of $400,000, 
the formula for the distribution of which is as fol- 
lows: 


“‘When any county or city has projected a well-planned 
educational program in the opinion of the State Board of 








~Education, and has raised from local sources for school op- 
eration, exclusive of capital outlay and debt service, an 
amount equivalent to a tax levy of seventy cents ($.70) per 
one hundred dollars ($100) of true valuation of local tax- 
able wealth within such county or city as determined by the 
State Department of Taxation, and is still unable, with the 
amount thus provided locally equivalent to a tax levy of 
seventy cents ($.70) per one hundred dollars ($100) of 
true valuation of locally taxable wealth, and with other 
available State appropriations for the public schools, to pro- 
vide a minimum educational program of not less than one 
hundred and fifteen dollars ($115) per pupil in average 
daily attendance, or is unable to provide sufficient funds to 
establish and maintain the minimum schedule of salaries for 
teachers approved by the State Board of Education for such 
county or city, it shall be eligible, in the discretion of the 
State Board of Education, to share in the Minimum Educa- 
tion Program Appropriation.” 





This equalization aid is unsatisfactory because of 
its being too meager. For instance, in distributing 
the Minimum Education Program Fund for 1947-48, 
only 34.5 per cent of the qualified needs were pro- 
vided for with an appropriation of $405,000. In 
1948, the General Assembly broadened the formula 
to apply to more counties and to eliminate some of 
the apparent inequalities. However, this was not 
accompanied by an increase in the appropriation. 
Consequently, it is estimated that not more than 20 
per cent of the qualified needs will be met in 1948-49. 


The latest figures for equalization funds in certain 
other Southern states are as follows: 


Arkansas .... 1946-47 $6,600,000 
Kentucky .... 1946-47 1,848,958 
Louisiana 1946-47 6,506,798 
Mississippi 1947-48 8,193,225 
Oklahoma 1943-44 8,717,239 
Tennessee ... 1947-48 19,778,900 
RE Fes 1944-45 7,127,018 
West Virginia. 1947-48 35,072,032 


When Dr. Russell, in determining the true school 
tax rate for the period 1944-46, used the same tech- 
nique as that employed by Dr. Stauffer, he found the 
poor county of Amelia with a school rate of $/90 
and the wealthy county of Arlington with a rate 
of $.29. Yet Arlington, because of its relatively 
great concentration of wealth, exerting one-third the 
effort of Amelia, was able to raise, locally, $69.05 
per child, whereas Amelia raised only $40.14 per 
child.* 

Thus Arlington is able, this year, to pay its be- 
ginning teacher having a degree $2,400, whereas 
Amelia can pay the same teacher only $1,700. Ar- 
lington pays a teacher with twenty or more years 
of experience $4,000, but Amelia pays only $2,100. 
Yet Arlington receives in State aid for instruction ex- 
actly the same amount of money per child as does 
Amelia. 







It is this wide range in ability and effort, as typified 
by the comparison of Arlington and Amelia counties, 
which the State has not equalized, that results in the 
great inequalities in teacher salaries, school buildings, 
and instructional offerings. 
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To perform its function as an equalizing agent, 
Virginia should greatly increase its $400,000 mini- 
mum education program. After the poorer school 
divisions have exerted a maximum effort, the State 
should step in and make up the difference required for 
the maintenance of a reasonable standard of educa- 
tion. Many states have already developed fairly satis- 
factory equalization programs. A case in point is 
Maryland. In 1947-48, out of a total of $22,000,- 
000 distributed in State aid, $9,000,000 was in the 
form of an equalization fund. To share in this fund 
the counties and cities had to levy a school tax of 
sixty-five cents on each $100 of property. After this 
had been done, the State put up out of the equaliza- 
tion fund the difference necessary to provide a State- 
wide minimum teacher's salary ranging from $2,200 
for beginners to $3,400 for those with thirteen years 
experience. 


Since the State is a single gigantic economic opera- 
tion, and since no political subdivision has a Chinese 
wall around it, common sense demands that the State 
take the responsibility of seeing that all the schools 
within it are supported up to an acceptable standard. 
It is the State’s duty to offset the handicaps of poverty 
among the less favored of the school divisions. The 
principle of equalization is fundamental to democracy 
and to all of the most satisfactory systems of State 
school support. 


The State plan for the distribution of funds for 
public education should include sufficient aid to sup- 
port a minimum or foundation program of educa- 
tion which will guarantee equality of educational op- 
portunity throughout the Commonwealth. If and 
when State aid is provided for school buildings, equal- 
izing factors, recognizing both local ability and effort, 
should be employed in its distribution. 


Commenting upon Dr. Stauffer’s study, and the 
pressure for State aid for school buildings, the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch has this to say: 

*- The variations in the true tax rate—which is an. index 
to local effort—are so immense, that it would not be prop- 
er even to consider granting additional State aid to the coun- 
ties until these drastic disparities are corrected.”’ 

With this statement there can be no disagreement 
except to add that the State is to a large degree re- 
sponsible for these disparities and that the State must 
take the initiative in seeing these disparities corrected. 
The State should (1) determine the reasonable, mini- 
mum effort each locality should be required to exert, 
and (2) determine after that effort is exerted how 
far the State will go in providing funds for meeting 
the urgent needs of public education in Virginia. 

That initiative should be taken immediately, cou- 
rageously, and generously. The children of Virginia 
are not getting any younger nor are they becoming 
any fewer. 

In the matter of teachers, buildings, and school of- 
fering, no child, white or Negro, should be penalized 
because he happens to live in a poor county, par- 
ticularly if that county is exerting a reasonable 
amount of effort to support education. 

To see that he is not penalized is the State's re- 
sponsibility. 
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I Dare. Virginia— 


by LELAND SCHUBERT 


I DARE Virginia to achieve once 
more the distinction of being 
America’s number-one state. 

—to insist that school-teachers 
be intelligent and well-educated 
citizens. 

—to elevate school-teaching to 
the level of a respectable and self- 
respecting profession. 

—to buck the trend in America 
and to admit that the education 
of teachers is as important an ac- 
tivity as the training of doctors or 
lawyers or engineers or even 
soldiers. 

—to give her teachers colleges 
a prestige equal to that of any 
other college in America. 

—to demand that candidates 
for teacher education be the best 
and only the best products of Vir- 
ginia high schools and that they 
show considerable aptitude and in- 
terest in teaching. 

—to staff her teachers colleges 
with instructors who are unques- 
tionably first-rate scholars and 
teachers. 

I dare Virginia to make her 
teachers colleges the best in Amer- 
ica. 


America’s Number One State 


It hardly need be repeated again 
that once Virginia was America; 
that Virginia was the home of the 
first white child born on this con- 
tinent; that Virginia is the mother 
of some of our greatest Presidents; 
that Virginia produced the Con- 
stitution; that Virginia developed 
the first representative govern- 
ment; that in these ways and in 
many others Virginia was our 
First State. I could make a long 
list of distinguished men and 
women who were Virginians and 
another long list of important 
events which occurred in Virginia 
—people and events which made 
America. Every Virginian knows 
all this. Every Virginian, and 
every American, takes pride in 
this. But I could also make a long 
list of the ways in which Virginia 
has fallen from the high position 
she once held—and one ‘of the 
most distressing items on the list 
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would be the one concerning ed- 
ucation. 

All of us who have anything 
to do with education in Virginia 
know the facts. We know how 
near the bottom our State is, and 
we regret it very much. We know, 
too, other ways in which Virginia 
has slipped. 

But we also know that by im- 
proving our educational system 
we-can improve everything else. 
We know that by jacking up our 
schools we can restore Virginia to 
her proper place among the states. 
At the risk of being labeled a sen- 
timental flag-waver, I want to say 
that I believe Virginia can justify 
her traditions and receive the re- 
spect she deserves. I believe Vir- 
ginia can do whatever she wants 
todo. I dare Virginia to achieve 
once more the distinction of be- 


ing America’s number-one state. . 


Intelligence Required 

If education can make or break 
a civilization—and there is very 
little doubt that it can—then the 
school-teachers are citizens of first 
importance. They should be the 
wisest and the most carefully 
trained men and women in the 
State. I’m afraid they do not al- 
ways meet that requirement. I’m 
afraid that too many of them are 
only average or below average in 
wisdom and _ intelligence. I’m 
afraid that a great many of them 
have had only the minimum of 
training. 

In Virginia there are teachers 
whose schooling scarcely reached 
the level at which they are now 
teaching. This is true in many 
other states, too; but we're in Vir- 
ginia: we want something better. 
Many of these teachers whose ed- 
ucation is incomplete must be 
given credit for doing a fine job 
against terrific odds. They have 
stepped into a difficult position 
in order to fill the need for teach- 
ers. We must acknowledge their 
courageous work. But they would 
be the first to admit that they are 
inadequately prepared. 

Some of our teachers, of course, 





Dr. Leland Schubert is 
Chairman of the English De- 
partment at Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg. He also 
serves as Editor of the “Mad- 
ison Quarterly.” 

Co-author of “Writing 
and Speaking,” author of 
“Hawthorne the Artist,” and 
“A Guide for Oral Commu- 
nication,” Dr. Schubert will 
be remembered for his ex- 
cellent article on reading 
which appeared in _ the 
“Journal” some time ago. 





are not doing a good job. They 
are simply inadequate. They not 
only lack the preparation, but they 
also sadly lack the ability. Years 
of experience have helped to rec- 
ompense for the missing native 
ability and poor training. But 
in many cases the years have not 
been long enough. In some cases 
they have been far too long: too 
much damage has been done. 

There are teachers serving in 
our public schools who have bare- 
ly managed to graduate from col- 
leges whose standards are not very 
high. Some of these men and 
women could never in the world 
have earned a degree from a truly 
first-rate university or college. 
These people are well-meaning, 
but they are not very intelligent 
and they are poorly educated. 
They are teaching our children. 

We cannot take the risk. We 
must have teachers with social and 
spiritual and intellectual actom- 
plishments. And we must educate 
them to the hilt. Maybe good 
teachers are born; but they could 
be even better if they were trained. 
Maybe the social and spiritual 
qualities are as important as the 
intellectual; but they are no more 
important. Teachers have to know 
before they can teach. They must 
have an extensive capacity to 
learn and they must learn a great 
deal. I dare Virginia to insist 
that school-teachers be intelligent 
and well-educated citizens. 


Self-Respecting Profession 

Of course, it is not at all sur- 
prising that many of our most in- 
telligent and best educated young 
men and women do not want to 
be school-teachers. Why should 
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they? They can go into other 
professions which will pay better, 
professions in which they can do 
just as much good in the world 
and which are far more respectable 
and self-respecting. 

The school-teacher is a public 
servant. A noble calling! As a 
public servant, the school-teacher 
is paid slightly less than the man 
who delivers your mail and ranks 
slightly above the man who col- 
lects your rubbish. This is an 
exaggeration, of course, but only 
a slight one. The school-teacher 
works with nerve-racking children 
and adolescents five to eight hours 
a day in school, works an addi- 
tional three to four hours after 
school, helps out in a dozen ways 
in the community, is subject to 
every whim of every tax-payer, has 
practically no private life, is ex- 
pected to be a model of propriety, 
and receives less pay than a brick- 
layer whose union limits the 
amount of work he can do and 
who has no extra-brick-laying re- 
sponsibilities. 

It’s a little hard—in fact, it’s 
impossible to talk about the treat- 
ment of school-teachers without 
sounding bitter. Of course doc- 
tors and lawyers work hard too. 
But they are rewarded for their 
effort, either financially or in po- 
sition and respect. Often they 
receive both the pocket-filling and 
the soul-filling rewards. School- 
teachers seldom receive either. And 
yet they are the men and women 
in whose hands we place our chil- 
dren and the future of our society. 
Pushed around as school-teachers 
are, by parents, principals, and 
petty politicians, their profession 
receives very little respect from 
others and the teachers themselves 
do not have too much respect for 
it. 

Doctors are respected because 
they are for the most part intelli- 
gent and well educated and be- 
cause they demand respect. (Their 
fees, alone, assure some respect! ) 
So it is with lawyers. But not so 
with school-teachers. This is 
partly their own fault, of course. 
But they’re caught in a system 
which allows them to do very 
little on their own behalf. We 
must improve the system. We 
must make it a good system and 
recognize it and honor it. I dare 
Virginia to elevate school-teach- 
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ing to the level of a respectable 
and self-respecting profession. 


Teacher Training Important 


I think that one reason why 
school-teachers are not classed with 
the other professional workers is 
that their training is not as good. 
Nowhere in America is the educa- 
tion of school-teachers as exten- 
sive and as thorough as that of 
doctors or lawyers or engineers. 
Virginia is not much more de- 
ficient in this respect than other 
states are. There’s a tendency in 
America to let almost anyone 
teach school—anyone, that is, 
who can survive a few years of 
mediocre college work and come 
out of -it with the strength re- 
quired to walk across a platform 
and receive a diploma. 


Teacher education—lauded as a 
high and lofty undertaking—is 
actually not considered very im- 
portant. The proof of this, I am 
convinced, is that the academic 
profession as a whole does not 
consider it very important. Oh, a 
few academic people do, naturally: 
the professional educationalists. 
But the subject-matter people, the 
professors of history, science, 
French, economics, and so on, 
either frankly look down on their 
colleagues in teacher-education or 
they condescendingly admit that 
these poor souls are doing a very 
necessary job that somebody has 
to do. Teacher-education is not 
considered important. States, in- 
cluding Virginia, spend consider- 
ably more on their medical schools, 
law schools, scientific schools (and 
military schools) than they do on 
their teachers colleges. 

The result of all this is that the 
teachers colleges cannot do the 
best possible job of* educating 
teachers. If prospective school- 
teachers are frequently taught by 
second-rate instructors who pre- 
sent grade-B material and set up 
grade-C standards (and they fre- 
quently are) it is because we do 
not consider the preparation of 
teachers a matter of primary im- 
portance. I dare Virginia to buck 
the trend in America and to ad- 
mit that the education of teach- 
ers is an important an activity as 
the training of doctors or law- 
yers or engineers or even sol- 
diers. 





Prestige of Teachers Colleges 


It is obvious that teachers col- 
leges do not rank with other kinds 
of colleges. Again I call in as wit- 
ness the attitude of the academic 
profession as a whole. It is a 
fact—whether we like it or not— 
that a man who is teaching Italian 
(let’s say, because there are not 
Italian teachers in Virginia teach- 
ers colleges) is not ranked as high 
and does not have the same pres- 
tige as his friend who is teaching 
in a liberal arts college or in a pri- 
vate or state university. That is 
a fact. 

Or, let’s call in as witness the 
attitude of the individuals and 
agencies which contribute large 
sums of money to educational in- 
stitutions. And I include here 
the federal government. To whom 
is this money given? To techni- 
cal schools, to medical and law 
schools, to liberal arts colleges. 
Not to teachers colleges. Now, it 
is possible that the teachers col- 
leges haven’t gone out to get 
money or that they haven’t been 
worthy of receiving it. In many 
states, it is true, the teachers col- 
leges are state institutions. But 
the other professional schools, 
even when they are part of the 
State system, get money—big 
money. ‘The reason teachers col- 
leges do not get large grants of 
money is that they do not have the 
prestige other educational institu- 
tions have. (And, conversely, they 
do not have the prestige because 
they do not get the money.) But 
maybe they could get it. Or may- 
be the state government could in- 
crease its contribution to equal 
the financial support which other 
colleges receive. Whatever may be 
necessary to make the teachers col- 
leges rank with other institutions 
of higher learning must be done. 
The teachers colleges deserve the 
best we can give them. Their job 

is the biggest one of all—and it 
certainly isn’t necessary to prove 
this statement. I dare Virginia to 
give her teachers colleges a pres- 
tige equal to that of any other 
college in America. 


Selected Candidates 


One way to improve the stand- 
ing of our teachers colleges, to im- 
prove the quality of the work they 
do, and most important of all to 

(Continued on page 17) 
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An Aid to Mental Development 


by PHILIP M. JONES 


+ agg our certificates were on the verge of expira- 
tion, Mrs. Jones and I decided to drive to the 
University of Virginia from our mountain place this 
summer and take a two weeks’ workshop course. 
After consulting the summer catalogue, we decided, 
not only to take the same course so we could discuss 
the work together, but also to take the art education 
course that was offered. This latter decision, I feel, 
was rather put over on me by my wife. She had 
done some art work with lower grades and I really 
believe she felt she could outshine me. Be that as it 
may, before I really knew what was happening | 
found myself registered for an art education work- 
shop. 

As I realized from the catalogue, the course for 
which I was registered was to be taught by a woman. 
Right then I was prepared to dislike the course for I 
had never been able to get along with women teachers 
since my unhappy days spent with governésses. But 
when our workshop opened June 28, I found that 
our instructor, Mrs. Mary R. Robertson of Maryland 
State Teachers College, was a young vivacious person 
and | decided that maybe the two weeks wouldn't 
be wasted after all. I liked her from the start. I 
looked around to see how my neighbors were re- 
sponding and found (horrors) I was the only man 
present in a group of thirty lady school teachers. 
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Mr. Jones, principal of Stoney Point Ele- 
mentary School, relates his summer workshop 
experience in which he learned how art edu- 
cation tends to make happy, contented in- 
dividuals. : 

Concerning this article, Sara Joyner, State 
Supervisor of Art Education states, “‘The fact 
that a principal of a school is interested in 
growing creatively as well as educationally 
through art experiences should be of extreme 
interest to teachers who have little experience 
in the arts.” 





Waiting, Crayon in Hand 

About the time I decided I would be unable to 
hold my own in such a group and had better leave, 
Mrs. Robertson started the victrola playing Shubert’s 
‘““Serenade’’ and said, ‘““There are crayons and paper 
on this table. Get what you want and when this 
music inspires you color and see what happens.”’ 
With a crayon in one hand I listened to one record 
after another and finally before I realized it my hand 
was moving across the page. Lines appeared, some 
long, some short, some wide, some narrow; just lines 
as any child might draw. At the 
end of half an hour I critically ex- 
amined my masterpiece and instead 
of having a feeling of satisfaction, 
I was ashamed, in fact I was very 
much ashamed of my work until 
I looked around at some of my 
neighbors’ creations and realized 
that they hadn’t done a great deal 
better. As a matter of fact, some 
of my co-workers hadn't been in- 
spired yet and were waiting, crayon 
in hand, for the proper feeling to 
come over them. 

For the greater part of two days 
I went through the agony of try- 
ing to produce a satisfactory prod- 
uct or to make the best of a bad 
situation. Suddenly, hardly realiz- 
ing how it came about, I got into 
the spirit of the course. I saw 
others, who had said they couldn’t 
draw or who, at the beginning of 
the course claimed not to be orig- 
inal, snap into it and start doing 
things and I decided I could too. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The Earlys—Bill and Glenna— have a new “boss”—William Ashby Early, 
Junior—age 3 months. 


ILLIAM A. EARLY, the 

newly elected president of 
the Virginia Education Association, 
has been called “The Modern Mr. 
Chips’. Bill, now Superintendent 
of the Norfolk County Schools, 
hails from Nelson County in the 
apple section of Virginia and has 
proven that .the big apples al- 
ways get to the top of the barrel. 
He was appointed to his present 
position in 1946 and is now serv- 
ing his second term with 16,300 
pupils, 43 schools and 610 teach- 
ers under his supervision. With 
such an enrollment and with hun- 
dreds of pre-school children in 
the County, one more would seem 
to make no difference to Superin 
tendent Early except for the fact 
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that one of the recent additions 
is William A. Early, Jr. 

Bill Early attended Randolph- 
Macon College, transferred to 
Emory and Henry and received 
his Bachelor’s Degree from there in 
1927. He took graduate work 
at Duke University and was 
awarded a Master's Degree in Ed- 
ucation in 1941. He began his 
career as a teacher of Science and 
Social Studies in the Clarksville 
High School in 1931. On his way 
up the educational ladder, he was 
principal of the La Crosse High 
and Elementary School for 1936 
to 1939 and from 1939 to 1943 
he served in the same capacity in 
the Madison Heights High and 
Elementary School. He transferred 


Moot 
Cur 
Ylow 


President 


to Norfolk County in January 
1943 as Principal of the Alexander 
Park School—A Federal Housing 
Project which grew like a mush- 
room to the total of 4,000 pupils 
and 118 teachers. While princi- 
pal there, his acts were not con- 
fined to endeavors in his school 
system since he assisted in the or- 
ganization of civilian defense, Boy 
and Girl Scouting, Civic League, 
Sunday School and Church ac- 
tivities. 

Since selecting teaching as_his 
career, Bill has risen rapidly and 
prominently in the field of educa- 
tion. In 1947 he was named to 


one of the seats on the American 


Council of Education. In this 
capacity he is a representative of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators which is made up 
of superintendents, supervisors and 
principals of all the schools in the 
nation. 

Taking a great pride in his 
work, Bill has made his voice 
heard and his actions noted far 
and wide. He was recently named 
President of the National County, 
and Rural Area Superintendents 
after having served as Program 
Chairman for the past two years. 
In this group Bill is known as a 
‘Southern Gentleman’ by birth 
and disposition and a real southern 
go-getter. 

Matrimonially, Bill met his 
Waterloo in Clarksville early in 
his teaching career; he and Glenna 
Jones were married in the depres- 
sion of June 1933. It was about 
this time that Bill went out on his 
first limb for education when he 
presented a plea to his School 
Board for a raise in teachers’s sal- 
aries with the meager family budg- 
et as a basis for his request. Mrs. 
Early says that after that her life 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Professional Relations 


i a brief discussion it is imprac- 
ticable to consider the long train 
of relations which constitute the 
ways of the teaching profession. 
The interplay of relations between 
teacher and pupil, for example, or 
those between one school and an- 
other school in the same system, 
or of one school system with an- 
other—these and many other sig- 
nificant groups of relations could 
be discussed. However, there is one 
set of relations of much significance 
at the present time to the teaching 
profession and to the progress of 
public education. That is the rela- 
tions between the teacher and the 
administration. This relation is 
far-reaching as to its influence in 
the classroom and in the commu- 
nity. 

Whether justified or not, the feel- 
ing prevails among many teachers 
that neither teacher opinion nor 
teacher welfare is given adequate 
consideration in the determination 
of many policies in which teachers 
have a keen personal and profes- 
sional {nterest. This applies not 
only to matters involving salaries, 
retirement, tenure, and other prob- 
lems commonly thought of as 
“teacher welfare’ problems, but 
also to the determination of cur- 
ricula, the selection of text books, 
teaching supplies and equipment, 
the planning and scheduling of 
daily school programs, teachers’ 
meetings and in the service study 
program. 


Teachers Can Contribute 


Classroom teachers are capable of 
making a valuable contribution to 
general advancement in education 
and thereby an opportunity is open 
for all personnel to grow in pro- 
fessional relations through the 
process. To be sure, no one would 
infer that any school administra- 
tor purposely planned to thwart 
teachers in their desire to partici- 
pate in the general improvement 
of schools. Moreover, the solution 
of a number of educational prob- 
lems awaits the combined enthu- 
siasm, the united interest, and the 
total abilities of both teachers and 
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by QUENTIN PIDCOCK 





Mr. Pidcock is chairman 
of the Professional Rela- 
tions Committee of the 
Waynesboro Education As- 
sociation, 

He discusses here the 
Public Relations angle too 
often forgotten by school 
ad ministrators—that of con- 
sulting teacher opinion in 
formulating school policies 
as to curricula, selection of 
textbooks, planning and 
scheduling of daily school 
programs, teachers’ meet- 
ings, and in-service study 
program. 





administrators. 

In the local situations of 
Waynesboro, steps have been taken 
to give all teachers an opportunity 
to participate in the study of mat- 
ters of major interest to the school. 
Matters of major concern have been 
and are being considered by in- 
dividual teachers as well as through 
the organization of teacher groups. 
These show that teachers can col- 
laborate intelligently in studying 
problems and reaching their solu- 
tions. 

Some studies of major interest 
that have been worked on are: 

1. Development of School Code 
a. Committees include all 
teachers. 
2. Provision for group study 
a. Development of desirable 
working relations through 
democratic practices. De- 
scription of practices in 
faculty meetings. Exam- 
ple, teacher-teacher, teach- 
er-pupfl, teacher - superin- 
tendent or principal. 
3. Annual recommendations 
a. Group meetings according 
to grade levels or classes 
engaged in continuous 
study and recommenda- 
tions. 
4. Mechanics or organization 
a. Schedule for monthly 
meeting. Provides for reg- 


ular monthly study of 
committees such as Pro- 
fessional Relations group. 
5. WEA Organization 

a. Made up of Professional 
Relations Committee as 
well as 8 other commit- 
tees. 

The local administrative group 
in Waynesboro is gradually mak- 
ing more frequent use of the opin- 
ion poll or individual teacher rec- 
ommendations for giving an accu- 
rate picture of educational needs. 


Sharing in Policy Making 

A good plank in any educational 
platform is a statement of sharing 
in policy making by all partici- 
pants affected by the policies. This 
has become an important principle 
in our administration. The chief 
difficulty which lies in the way of 
putting this principle to work is 
usually the mechanics of organiza- 
tions. It is difficult to get groups 
together and then there isn’t time 
for meetings. The local situation 
in Waynesboro has a very well 
established plan as far as the me- 
chanics of organization are con- 
cerned, but there remains the prob- 
lem of not enough time for group 
meetings. 

The annual teacher recommen- 
dations have often provided the 
springboard for an attack on pro- 
fessional and current problems of 
the school. It is necessary to sam- 
ple opinions regularly in order to 
catch the full significance of shifts 
in emphases, new problems, awk- 
ward and ill-advised current prac- 
tices, and to determine whether or 
not and to what extent certain 
problems have been solved. 

One observation of special in- 
terest in connection with this plan 
is the change of teacher opinions 
over a period of time. Problems 
that are considered important at 
one time seem of little importance 
two years later. Those that seem 
not to exist come into being later. 
Therefore, continuous study on co- 
operative endeavor is one of the 
most conducive plans for the de- 
velopment of professional relations. 
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Sh MMMM, Tackhey. a 
youngster exclaimed as he 
filed into the school lunchroom 
with his classmates. Sure enough, 
over the counter came steaming 
plates of white and dark meat, 
dressing, green peas, cranberry 
jelly, and glasses of milk. It was 
two days before Thanksgiving and 
some of the pupils were about to 
eat the only turkey dinner they 
would have. 

But even with the usual simpler 
fare, anyone would have been im- 
pressed with the lunchroom in the 
Haymarket School, Prince William 


ABY Sitters de luxe — that’s 
what twelve Cradock High 
School girls will soon be able to 
call themselves. At their own re- 
quest, their school, in Norfolk 
County, has set up a Baby Sitters’ 
Lecture Series which will lead to a 
Baby Sitters’ Register. 
Before they are eligible for the 


ITTLE BILLY, a pupil in the 
Pine Ridge School, Norfolk 
County, couldn’t pronounce initial 
l’s. A Pine Ridge teacher who had 
taken a special interest in children 


Glimpses Into Virginia Schools 


Reported by 






ELAINE A. WALLER, Staff Writer 
Rural Editorial Service 


More Than a Place to Eat 


County, Virginia. The children 
stood in an orderly line, talking 
quietly. With no commotion, they 
carried their plates to modern, con- 
versation-sized tables, easy to clean 
with their composition tops. 

Curtained windows, green plants 
around the room, and bright flow- 
ers on the tables lent a homey 
touch. Upper.grade students served 
as hostesses (and manners-mind- 
ers) for the younger pupils; and 
in spite of the age gulf, first and 
seventh graders during this period 
appeared to enjoy talking and eat- 
ing together. 


Baby Sitters Register 


register, the girls will hear four 
lectures from: the school nurse, a 
director of nursing education, and 
their home economics teacher. They 
will learn, among other things, 
how to coax a spoonful of strained 
vegetables into an elusive mouth, 
to bathe a baby, to notice signs of 
illness. Rules of conduct, hours, 


Teaching Reward 


with speech difficulties patiently 
worked with him one afternoon. 
By the end of a half hour he could 
say slowly and clearly such words 
as lift, lump, like, look, lake, lit- 


The Haymarket lunchroom, 
however, is more than just a place 
to eat. “Our lunchroom is the 
greatest help in teaching health and 
nutrition,’ said Mrs. Ethel Carter, 
principal. This week seventh 
graders had planned the menus— 
menus they actually saw used. The 
whole experience is a lesson in good 
habits,\from the preliminary hand- 
washing, to the well-scraped plates, 
to the quiet period after lunch. 
Primary youngsters actually sleep 
after lunch, on cots on the dark- 
ened stage. 


and fees will be discussed and 
standards set by the girls them- 
selves. 

Parents seem to welcome the 
idea, for before the series was es- 
tablished a brief item in the local 
paper on its inauguration brought 
the guidance director, Alvin M. 
Stenzel, three telephone calls for 
baby sitters. 


tle. ‘hen, just as he was about to 
leave, Billy ran to the teacher, with 
joy and gratitude all over his face, 
threw his arms around her, and 
said, “I wuv you.” 


Learning The “Good N eighbor” Policy 


<4 UIEN ES, AMIGO?” the 

blond eighth-grade boy 
read haltingly. ““Who ees it, 
friend?’ the lively, darkhaired 
woman repeated. Satisfied with 
each other’s pronounciation, punc- 
tuation, and grammar, they went 
on to the next sentence on the 
blackboard. In just this way the 
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pupils in Miss Eunice Hall’s lan- 
guage arts class at Matthew Whaley 
School, Williamsburg, are learning 
a little about Spanish and more 
about English while Alicia, from 
Bogota, Colombia, is picking up 
some conversational English. Most 
important, all are learning the 
practical import of the “good 


neighbor’”’ policy. 

Unable to speak a word of Eng- 
lish, Alicia came to the United 
States this fall, intending to study 
at Harvard; the authorities there 
decided that she had better learn 
some English before matriculating. 
Alicia’s sister teaches Spanish at 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Bet was sitting on the fence 
munching his sandwich while 
I waited for an energetic youngster 
to bring me the bell. 

“Gee,” he sighed. “Wasn't 
May Day beautiful? Now we've 
got to wait another whole year 
before another one.”’ 

A mental picture of the de- 
lightful pageantry of the previous 
day flashed before me. A May 
Queen and her lovely colorful at- 
tendants, dances of the United 
Nations, the School Band playing, 
flowers and flags everywhere, and 
Bert handing programs to proud 
parents. Right then and there 
the idea was born. 

“Bert”, I said. ‘We'll not 
wait until next May.” 

‘“‘Ma’m, can you have a May 
Day in just any old month?” he 
asked. 

“No, but we can have a Harvest 
Festival in October,’”’ I announced 
proudly. 

“What is harvest?”’ 

It was my turn to be amazed. 
I tried to explain. 

“It’s the gathering of the crops. 
You've seen the apples being 
gathered all over the county, and 
the corn and pumpkins.” . 

“No, ma’m. I’ve lived in Wash- 
ington all of my life until I came 
here this spring. I've never been 
in the country.” 

I wondered how many Berts 
and Berties there were in our 
school who had never seen the 
fields of Albemarle yellow with 
harvest, and the orchards heavy 
with fruit. 

We found them, scattered 
throughout the school, some of 
them born and reared in our town 
with never a trip outside the city 
limits. 

“A Harvest Festival for city 
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The Trading Post 





Teachers and administrators are invited to trade top 
ideas. Some successful plan or experience of yours, 


briefly stated, may help others. 


The first exchange is by 


Betty Elise Davis, Principal, Venable School, Charlottes- 
ville, who suggested this page. 





Strictly for City Slickers 


by BETTIE ELISE DAVIS 
Principal, Venable Elementary Schoo!, Charlottesville 


slickers is a must,’’ announced one 
of our most enthusiastic teachers 
at our first planning meeting. 

“Tt is more than that,”’ another 
teacher spoke up seriously. ‘This 
is our big opportunity to teach 
the children about our county, 
community, natural resources, and 
products. 

We made skeleton plans to be 
filled in with the help of the chil- 
dren in September. To enjoy a 
school project and reap success, 
let the children plan with you. 

They were the first to discover 
that Albemarle County is shaped 
like a kite which fact made it more 
fun to draw or mold product 
maps. They made a spelling 
game of words associated with the 
Festival, and their study of his- 
torical material produced many 
fine compositions. Proudest of 
all were the upper grade students 
who produced arithmetic problems 
from information on apple, wheat, 
corn crops and dairy products, and 
their increased production in the 
county. Parents took groups on 
trips to nearby farms and one 
group attended a county fair. 

“But what about the Festival?’ 
you ask. 

That was the climax, but before 
we tell you about it, let us say 
that Glee Clubs practiced harvest 
songs, and physical education 
classes worked hard on stunts of 
strength and country folk dances. 

The sixth grades chose the 
queen by popular vote. Attend- 
ants were chosen throughout the 
grades in like manner. The day 
chosen was so close to Hallowe’en 
that someone suggested that the 
children not taking part in the 


stunts, might enjoy a masquerade 
parade in front of the queen with 
room prizes for clever costumes. 
The weatherman’s promise of a 
perfect day was fulfilled. The 
Festival was scheduled for 2 
o'clock, but by 9:30 helpful par 
ents were setting up a throne cov- 
ered with gay leaves, banked with 
corn shocks, pampkins, grapes, 
and apples. With the first note 
of the Band, the procession started. 


Blond twins dressed in their 
smart riding habits led, followed 
by farmers in blue jeans, red ban- 
dannas, and carrying hoes and 
rakes, walking with farm maids 
dressed in gay sunbonnets, full 
skirted dresses, and carrying bas- 
kets of red apples and chysanthe- 
mums. The twins carried the 
yellow sunbonnet with which the 
queen was crowned. 


Glee Clubs on either side of the 
throne sang harvest songs, and the 
large number of parents moved in 
closer to enjoy the fun. 


And fun it was! First graders 
played squirrel-in-the-tree games 
to gay music, followed in quick 
succession by stunts, dances, a 
three ring circus, clever clowns, a 
pumpkin race, a corn husking race, 
and exhibitions of physical 
strength. 


For an hour we were in a very 
real sense out on the farm. Only 
the grinding of amateur movie 
cameras brought us back to our 
city school setting. 

And Bert? Well, he’s not sit- 
ting on the fence any more, 
munching sandwiches. He is too 
busy playing farmer and getting 
ready for the next Harvest Festival. 
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Creative Art 


(Continued from page 11) 


Creative Instinct Awakens 

I began looking around for salvage material to take 
to class to see what I could make out of it. One day 
I found among my belongings an old leather belt. 
I took this to class and sat playing with it a few 
minutes wondering what creation might come from 
it. As I sat thinking, I spied some bailing wire on 
a table that had been put there for class use. I got 
a piece of the wire and ran it through the belt. As 
I bent the wire a little, “the thing’’ began to take 
shape. On a previous day I had brought some old 
screen wire and a discarded inner tube for class use. 
I got a piece of each of these and continued my crea- 
tiveness. Someone passing by asked me what I was 
making and I honestly told them I had no idea. 
Mrs. Robertson, hearing the remark, said very jubi- 
lantly, ‘“That is the spirit. Now Mr. Jones will 
show us what he can do.”” In that spirit I set to 
work. Before I knew it the old belt, wire and inner 
tube had turned into an animal somewhat resembling 
a goose. 

While I was working on the goose, the janitor 
came by. He examined my creation with much in- 
terest and asked if I received college credit for doing 
things like that. * When I told him I did, he said, 
“Do you know I was kicked out of high school 
because I couldn’t learn Latin and now you are given 
college credit for doing what I wanted to do.”’ 

I do not believe that I ever enjoyed any other 
course so much. The work ceased to be a bore for I 
found each morning I was anxious to get back to 
class to see what I could do next. My creative in- 
stinct was awakened after lying dormant for years. 
I think back to the years when I was forced to work 
long division problems, diagram sentences and write 
themes. How I rebelled, both inwardly and out- 
wardly, much to the disgust of my teachers, of my 
parents, and especially of myself. I knew such things 
had to be conquered but the way it had to be done 
made each day more dreary than the one before. If 
the creative spirit had been brought into use then, 
would that have helped me through my days of 
drudgery? I believe it would have. Would looking 
forward to working on a puppet, finishing a wood 
carving or making a linoleum block for stenciling 
have encouraged me then to work on my arithmetic 





and English a little more efficiently and happily in 
order that I might do things that would give me more 
pleasure later? I think again the answer is yes. 

I think back too to my university years. I wanted 
to do research but before I was allowed to start, I was 
made to feel I had to be a German scholar, an expert 
chemist and a well trained physicist. I realize a 
broad education is necessary but, at that time, I was 
anxious to learn things for myself, not what others 
thought I should learn. Again I rebelled, I succeeded 
eventually in doing some research work, even to the 
extent of having several articles published, but it 
was done under great hardship because the majority 
of the professors, under whom I studied, insisted 
on my learning what they knew instead of leading 
or guiding me to find out things for myself. 

This course in art education conducted by Mrs. 
Robertson and ably assisted by Sara Joyner, Super- 
visor of Art Education, Virginia State Department 
of Education, made a deep impression on all who 
participated. Before we knew it we were painting, 
drawing, cutting stencils and making puppets, al- 
though a few days previous the majority of us had 
declared we could not do anything along that line. 
Best of all we weren’t doing these things according 
to a set pattern but according to our own ideas. We 
worked on any medium we chose and did what we 
wanted to do with it. 


Results Produce Happiness 

At times we were praised and advised by Mrs. 
Robertson or Miss Joyner but never discouraged. 
Everyone was busy and everyone was happy. In a 
painless way we had been taught to use our own 
originality. Along this line we were guided in our 
thinking by our instructors, so that, we, as teachers, 
might in turn guide our pupils to think, to create, 
and to be happy. I am sure my friends in the class 
will back me up when I say we learned a lot. We 
can now see the important part art may play in edu- 
cation, not only in finding a hidden talent in certain 
individuals, but also, in sponsoring originality, crea- 
tiveness and thinking by all individuals. 

We, as members of the 1948 art education work- 
shop class of the University of Virginia, take our hats 
off to Mrs. Robertson and to Miss Joyner and to the 
splendid job they are doing in promoting the kind 
of education that tends to lead to happy, contented 
individuals in a happy, contented schoolroom, home 
and community. 








The Problem of the Drop-Out. Among the thirty-two million 
students now populating our nation’s schools, a depressing number will 
drop out without benefit of diploma. This year, at the high school 
level, the number will amount to about a million, half the number who 
entered this fall. As pointed out by the new U. S. Office of Education 
bulletin, “Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth”, “. . 
about 7 youth out of 10 enter senior high school and fewer than 4 of 


them remain to graduate.” 
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I Dare Virginia: 


(Continued from page 10) 
improve the product which they 


turn out is to see to it that they 


admit only the best possible stu- 
dents. If school-teachers are as 
important as we think they are 
(and as important as everyone 
will generously admit that they 
are) and if it is desirable that they 
be intelligent and well educated 
(and almost everyone will admit 
that, too) then obviously the best 
material must be fed into the 
teachers colleges. We must select 
the candidates for the teaching pro- 
fession as carefully as we select 
those who are to become our doc- 
tors and lawyers and engineers 
and army officers. 

But we're not doing this. We're 
accepting almost anyone who ap- 
plies. We're not demanding that 
they come from the top of their 
high school classes, that they show 
superior intelligence, that they be 
the kind of men and women we 
want to teach our children. We're 
not demanding that they show 
some aptitude for teaching. We're 
not even demanding that they 
show any interest in teaching. Of 
course, we get some fine students— 
good potential teachers—in spite 
of our carelessness. But we also 
get some mighty poor specimens, 
and we graduate them. We-must 
wake up. We must realize that 
the most academically and eco- 
nomically efficient way to select 
good teachers is to select good stu- 
dents for the teachers college. 
I dare Virginia to demand that 
candidates for teacher education 
be the best, and only the best, 
products of Virginia high schools 
and that they show considerable 
aptitude and interest in teaching. 


First Rate Instructors 


Another way to improve the 
standing of the teachers colleges, 
to improve the quality of the work 
they do, and to improve the prod- 
uct which they turn out is to see 
to it that the instructors are good 
—not adequate, but good—the 
best in the academic business. Too 
many of our teachers college in- 
structors are second rate teachers 
and third rate scholars. It is cer- 
tainly true that a man can be a 
good scholar without being a good 
teacher. Good teachers, we must 
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not forget, are our greatest need. 
But a man can’t be a good teacher 
without being at least a potential 
scholar. Scholarship and teaching 
are not of equal value, but they 
go along hand in hand. You 
can’t pour out of an empty pitcher. 

Good instructors will make 
better colleges; better colleges will 
attract better students; better stu- 
dents will make better teachers. 
Enough said. I dare Virginia to 
staff her teachers colleges with 
instructors who are unquestion- 
ably first rate scholars and teach- 


ers. ‘ 


Best in America—Dare We? 


There is no reason why Vir- 
ginia can’t have excellent teachers 
colleges—except for indifference, 
laziness, and willingness to have 
the second best. But if we’re not 
indifferent, not lazy, not willing 
to have the second best, we can 
have the best. If we insist that 
our school teachers be intelligent 
and well educated; if we elevate 
school teaching to the level of a 
respectable and self-respecting pro- 
fession; if we buck the trend in 
America and admit that the edu- 
cation of teachers is as important 
an activity as the training of doc- 
tors or lawyers or engineers or 
soldiers; if we give our teachérs 
colleges a prestige equal to that of 
any other college in America; if 
we demand that the candidates for 
teacher education be the best prod- 
ucts of Virginia high schools and 
that they show considerable apti- 
tude and interest im teaching; if 
we staff our teachers colleges with 
instructors who are unquestion- 
ably first-rate scholars and teachers 
—then we can have the best teach- 
ers colleges in America. 

It’s not going to be easy to do. 
But it won't be so hard, either. 
All we have to do is to put first 
things first, do the things which 
we know deep down we should 
do, demand the best, and pay for 
the best. We and our representa- 
tives, who make our laws and ad- 
minister them, must wake up; we 
must face the facts; we must do 
what has to be done. We must 
help Virginia once more rise to 
the first place among the states. 

I dare our statesmen to be true 
statesman, to put first things first, 
to serve the people who put them 
in office and whom they lead. I 


dare them to undertake the most 
important and most courageous act 
of their career—to clean out the 
educational house in Virginia. I 
dare them to brush away the ac- 
cumulated cobwebs, to repaint in 
brighter and clearer colors, to re- 
furnish, to rebuild—if necessary — 
the educational system. I dare 
them to improve education at all 
levels and particularly at the most 
influential level, the teachers col- 
leges. I dare Virginia to make 
her teachers colleges the best in 
America. 

I, personally, dare to throw 
these challenges to Virginia only 
because I have great respect for the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and 
for its people, and because I have 
faith in Virginia's desire and abili- 
ty to construct an educational sys- 
tem second to none. I know what 
Virginia has been; I know what 
she is now; and I know what she 
can be. I know, furthermore, 
what top-notch teachers colleges 
can do for education in Virginia 
and for the people of the State. 
And I know that Virginia can 
have the best teachers colleges in 
Virginia. 
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Check these 10 Features 


Disability 
Protection 


e Benefits from the FIRST day of 
disability, 

e Hospital benefits paid when con- 
fined in any licensed hospital, any- 
where. 

e Benefits paid to YOU, not to hos- 
pital. 

e All diseases and accidents covered. 

e Increased benefits during hospital 
confinement. 

e Membership may be continued 
AFTER marriage, retirement, or 
transfer to another teaching dis- 
trict. 

e Recurrence of same illness within 
same year covered, 

e No increase in rates because of age. 

e Guaranteed renewable protection to 
age 65. 


e Same rates for men and women. 





THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about “com- 
plete” protection. 


Name _- 
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Glimpses 
(Continued from page 14) 

William and Mary College, in Wil- 
liamsburg, so Alicia came to that 
historic town, was adopted a 
month ago (November, 1947) as 
a ‘class project’’ by the language 
arts pupils in the eighth grade. 

Alicia doesn’t have to worry 
about ordering in restaurants now, 
and the students can say ‘“The 
afternoon is good”’ and other sim- 
ple sentences with their 200-word 
Spanish vocabulary. By helping 
Alicia, the youngsters are learning 
more about English conjugations 
and endings, placement of adjec- 
tives, and agreement of subject and 
predicate. Then, too, they've used 
the occasion to study Spanish- 
speaking countries, getting first- 
hand information from Alicia. The 
pictures they’ve collected, the flags 
they've drawn, and their gay cov- 
ers for the Spanish-English dic- 
tionaries they are compiling are 
displayed around their room. 


“Lesson in Social Living” 

Miss Hall calls the project a 
“lesson in social living.”’ Pupils 
see that Alicia ‘‘gets around,”’ take 
her to school programs like the re- 
cent ‘‘Mikado,”’ and to town func- 
tions like community night, Her 
“tutors” have been seen sitting in 
a circle around her with knives, 
forks, and spoons from the school 
cafeteria while Alicia learned to 
name them in English, they in 
Spanish. She in turn tells them 
about her big home and servants in 
Bogota, insists that they and their 
teacher come to visit her there next 
summer. 

These eighth graders are getting 
daily lessons in international 
friendship. They’ve learned how 
to be diplomatic when they come 
up to the blackboard to show 
Alicia that ‘‘could’’ and “cold” 
aren't the same, that “‘eat”’ is in the 
wrong tense, or that a comma is 
missing. Foreign names and accents 
don’t call forth snickers any more; 
the youngsters realize that to 
Alicia they, too, have accents. 





Alaska, Hawaii and the West 


Extreme teacher shortage continues in all 
departments. Unlimited opportunities through- 
out the West. Enro]' »cw for emergency 
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Meet Our 
New President 


(Continued from page 12) 


was an open book. In many in- 
stances these two work side by 
side, making a fuller life for each 
by their efforts in school and com- 
munity service. 

Locally and over the State, Bill 
Early’s interests are wide and 
varied. He spends his evenings 
and spare moments in trying to 
promote fellowship and good will 
by speaking to PTA’s, church 
groups, civic leagues and clubs. 

Aside from his educational 
work, he is quite a busy man. He 
is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors and Vice-President of the 
Portsmouth Rotary Club, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of 
the YMCA, Norfolk County Rec- 
reational Department, and Nor- 
folk County Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. In addition he is Chair- 
man of the Portsmouth District of 
the Tidewater Area Council of 
Boy Scouts, Lake Drummond 
Lodge AF&AM, Secretary of the 
Board of Management of the Vet- 
erans’ Center. He also belongs to 
the Portsmouth Assembly and the 
Portsmouth Country Club. 

To round out his professional 
membership, Bill belongs to the 
Virginia Education Association, 
the American Association of 
School Administrators and has life 
membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Jean uilk 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





in Virginia Education 


Presenting . - - New Board Members 





H. A. McKann 


H. A. McKann becomes a member 
of the VEA Board of Directors as of 
January 1, having been elected presi- 
dent of District C, thus becoming a 
vice-president of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Henrico County Educa- 
tion Association and has served as a 
member of the VEA Legislative Com- 
mittee and Editorial Board, as well as 
vice-president of District C and of 
the Elementary Principals Association. 
Mr. McKann is now principal of the 
new Lakeside Elementary School in 
Henrico County. He has held prin- 
cipalships at Dumbarton School, Sands- 
ton, and Montrose Elementary Schools. 
He has also taught at Highland 
Springs High School, Henrico County, 
and Churchview High School, Mid- 
dlesex County. Having attended the 
College of William and Mary, Mr. 
McKann holds a B.S. degree from 
Hampden-Sidney College and a Mas- 
ter’s from the University of Rich- 
mond. 

A. J. Camden is the newly-elected 
president of District F. For the past 
eight years he has been superintendent 
of Amherst County schools. Prior to 
that he was principal at Big Island, 
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A. J. Camden 


Bedford County, for ten years, and he 
also served as a teacher and principal 
in Amherst County for seven years. 
Mr. Camden, too, is a member of the 
Virgina State Bar and operates a farm 
in Amherst County. A graduate of 
Amherst High School, he has an A.B. 
degree from Roanoke College, a M.A. 
from the University of Virginia, 
and has attended law school at the 
University of North Carolina, hold- 
ing a LLB degree from LaSalle Ex- 
tension University. 

W. T. Robinson was elected pres- 
ident of District K at their annual 
meeting. Principal of Richlands High 
School for the past three years, he 
previously taught and coached at this 
school. Before this, he was principal 
at Temple Hill High School for two 
years and taught and coached at Wise 
High School for seven years. Mr. 
Robinson has a B.S. degree from 
Emory and Henry College and re- 
ceived his A.M. degree from Duke 
University. 

S. A. MacDonald, for the second 
time, has been elected president of 
District L, having served in this ca- 
pacity some years ago. Principal of 
Ruffner Junior High School since 





W. T. Robinson 


S. A. MacDonald 


1922, Mr. MacDonald has been con- 
nected with the Norfolk City schools 
for the past thirty years. Prior to that 
he has held principalships at Deep 
Creek High School in Norfolk 
County, Woodlawn High School in 
Carroll County, and at the Rocky 
Mount High School. A native of 
Fauquier County, he is a graduate of 
Warrenton High School and holds a 
B.A. degree from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary and a M.A. from Co- 
lumbia University. Mr. MacDonald 
has also served the Norfolk City Edu- 
cation Association as president for 
two terms. 

F. Frank Brown, president of 
District E, and H. H. Walker, presi- 
dent of District J, were re-elected by 
their associates and will continue to 
serve on the VEA Board of Directors 
for the next two years. 


Assistant Professor 


B. C. Bass has advised that he is 
Assistant Professor of Agricultural 
Education at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute and not Associate Professor, 
as reported in the November issue of 


the Journal. 
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Dr. John K. Norton, center, is the newly-elected chairman of the Béace- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators. He is director of adminis- 
tration and guidance at Teachers College, Columbia University. At left is 
Dr. William G. Carr, commission secretary. James M. Spinning, right, su- 
perintendent of schools, Rochester, N. Y., was elected vice-chairman of the 
commission. 

Twenty educators serve on the commission which is starting work on two 
major studies: @), the role of the public schools in developing moral and 
spiritual values, and (2) the role of the schools in the face of continuing 
international tensions. 
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J. E. Ivy Chosen to Draft 
South’s Educational Plan 

Dr. John E. Ivey, of the University 
of North Carolina, has been chosen by 
a committee of educators meeting in 
Tallahassee, Florida, to prepare a de- 
tailed plan on which the South can 
build its regional educational system. 

A specialist in Southern resources, 
30-year-old Dr. Ivey will make his head- 
quarters in Atlanta. Here he will di- 
rect an eighteen-month study of the 
region’s needs and opportunities for 
interstate cooperation in the training 
of youth in technical and professional 
fields, designed to provide courses and 
research facilities in the fields where 
there is an immediate need, and, in the 
long run to provide Southern youth 
with the training that heretofore it has 
had to obtain in other sections of the 
country. . By making this training 
available in the South, the large migra- 
tion of those who leave the South for 
education and then never bring their 
talents home may be appreciably les- 
sened. 

Dr. Ivey received his Bachelor of 
Science degree from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, and his doctorate 
from the University of North Caro- 


lina. During the past two ‘years he 


| has been Professor of Sociology and 


Director of the Division of Research 
Interpretation at the University. 


Columbia Alumni 


On January 18 the Columbia Uni- 
versity Alumni Club of Richmond 
will present Dr. Abel A. Hanson, Di- 
rector of the Teachers College De- 
velopment Plan at Columbia, in an 
interesting lecture at the John Mar- 
shall Hotel, Richmond, at 8:00 P.M. 
Dr. Hanson will speak on “The Quest 
of Higher Education.” This is an 
open meeting. 


Southern Health Meet 

The sixteenth annual Southern Dis- 
trict Convention of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation will meet in 
Asheville, North Carolina, February 
23-25, 1949. Headquarters are at 
Battery Park Hotel and George Van- 
derbilt Hotel. 

Reservations should be pitts direct 
with the hotel of choice in Asheville. 
Further particulars may be secured 
from Margaret Greene, Publicity 
Chairman, AAHPER, Women’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N.C. 
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Reports of Sections: 


Space limitations prevented the incla- 
sion of the following convention reports 
in the December issue of the Journal. 


Modern Foreign Language 


Section 


The Modern Foreign Language Asso- 
ciation of Virginia met in the Winter 
Garden of the Hotel Richmond on Oc- 
tober 30, 1948, with the President, Dr. 
R. F. Bradley, presiding. The new con- 
stitution which had been drawn up was 
accepted. It was moved and passed that 
the name of the organization be changed 
to Modern Foreign Language Association 
of Virginia. 

It was proposed that we go on record 
as favoring only one meeting in the fall 
—that being the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Association and that the AATF 
and the AATS meet in the spring. 

Mr. Drake gave a most interesting re- 
port on the Tournament held in the 
spring of 1948. After paying all ex- 
penses, the Tournament Committee has 
a net balance of $483.63. Mr. Drake 
was commended by the group for his 
splendid work as chairman. 

It was voted to have one issue of 
Tous Ensemble appearing between Christ- 
mas and the spring. Miss Dorothy Penn 
was appointed editor of this publication. 

It was agreed to give two scholarships 
for the Spanish Workshop—the money 
to be taken from the Tournament funds. 

The following officers were elected for 
1948-49: 

President, Mildred Kline, John Mar- 
shall High School, Richmond; Ist Vice- 
President, Dr. J. D. Carter, William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg; 2nd _Vice- 
President, Dorothy Penn, Mary Baldwin 
College, Staunton; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Thelma Bryant, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond. 

According to the new constitution the 
lst Vice-President is to be Chairman of 
the Tournament and the 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent is to be the editor of the News 
Letter. 

The Modern Foreign Language As- 
sociation, the American Assotiation of 
Teachers of French, the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish held their 
luncheon jointly in the Winter Garden 
of the Hotel Richmond on October 30, 
1948. Miss Maria Unamuno, daughter 
of the Spanish philosopher, - Miguel 
Unamuno, addressed the group-in Span- 
ish. Sharing the program with Miss 
Unamuno were three French girls who 
are attending Virginia colleges under the 
auspices of the Institute of International 
Education. They were Genevieve Hamel 
of Sweet Briar, who discussed student 
life in French Colleges; Jacqueline de 
Segonzac of Randolph-Macon College, 
who gave her impression of student life 
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in an American college; and Yvette 
Ancey of State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, who discussed present day Paris. 
Miss Mildred Kline of John Marshall 
High School and Mme Brot of West- 
hampton College presented some of their 
students in a program of French songs 
and dances. 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Public School Librarians 
Section 


The Public School Librarians Section 
of the VEA held its annual meeting in 
the Jefferson Room of the Jefferson Ho- 
tel, Richmond, at 1:30 P. M. on Friday, 
October 29, 1948. Miss Marjory Dear- 
hart, Librarian of John Marshall High 





School in Richmond, and president of 
the Section, presided over the meeting of 
eighty-eight registered members. 

The minutes were read by the secre- 
tary, and approved after a minor change. 
A balance of $61.40 was reported by the 
treasurer. 

Miss Mildred Kelly, chairman of the 
Librarians’ Salaries Committee, reported 
on the work of her group. On the basis 
of this investigation and conclusions, the 
following recommendations were made by 
the committee and accepted by the Sec- 
tion: 

1. That: The VEA take action in 
getting legislation passed concern- 
ing the recognition of the Bache- 
lor of Science Degree in Library 
Science as the equivalent of a Mas- 
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ter’s degree in other subject fields. 
That: The VEA request the Cer- 
tification Division of the State De- 
partment of Education to indi- 
cate in some way on the certificate, 
the additional year of training of 
those holding the Bachelor of 
Science in Library Science. . 
That: The Salaries Committee of 
the VEA be informed of the find- 
ings in this report and be requested 
to give due consideration to the 
holders of BS in LS degrees when 
making a salary scale. 

That: A copy of this report be 
sent to the President of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and to 
the Certification Division of the 
State Department of Education. 

A motion was made and unanimously 
passed to change the by-laws of the con- 
stitution to read that dues shall be one 
dollar instead of fifty cents. 

Mr. Dickinson, supervisor of Libraries 
and Textbooks, made a short talk in 
which he commented on the need for re- 
cruits to the library profession, and urged 
each librarian to influence at least one out- 
standing high school graduate to attend 
library training school. He stressed the 


_ place of the library as a teaching agency. 


An invitation was extended to the 
Section to attend the Audio-Visual meet- 
ing to be addressed by Dr. Stephen Cory. 

The guest speaker, Ruby Ethel Cun- 
diff, was introduced by Frances Craw- 
ford, of Staunton. Miss Crawford men- 
tioned the speakers’ experience of fifteen 
years at the Peabody School of Library 
Service, and commented upon her pres- 
ent position as instructor in the new 
school of Library Science at Madison 
College. 

Miss Cundiff’s address was ‘‘The 
School Library, First Aid to Democracy.” 
She stressed the importance of education 
as a bulwark of democracy, and the 
school library’s responsibility as an edu- 
cative agency. Much emphasis was placed 
on the fact that the school librarian must 
take responsibility for selection of read- 
ing material suited to age level, reading 
interests, subject requirements and the de- 
velopment of democratic ideals. 

MARJORIE DEARHART, President 


School Secretaries Section 


The Secretaries’ Section of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association met Friday, 
October 29, 1948, at a luncheon meet- 
ing with 50 secretaries present. Many 
parts of the State were represented. Dr. 
Fred Alexander gave the address on The 
Secretaries’ Place in the Educational Pro- 
gram of Today. 

The following officers were elected: 
Nellie Henson, Richmond, vice-president, 
and Mrs. Elsie Knowles, Luray, secretary. 
The present treasurer, Mrs. Beulah Tucker 
Jones, and the president, Mrs. Scott Sut- 
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ton Keeton, will remain in office another 
year. 
Mrs. SCOTT SUTTON KEETON, 
President 


Science Section— 
Elementary 


The annual meeting of the Elementary 
Science Section of the Virginia Education 
Association was held in the Training De- 
partment Classroom of Miller and Rhoads, 
Inc., on Friday, October 29, at two P. M.., 
the President, Mrs. May Parker Llewel- 
lyn, presiding. 


was a panel discussion on ‘The Possi- 
bilities of the Development of Science in 
the Elementary Grades’’. Dr. Marie Alex- 
ander, Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Elizabeth City County, who led 
the panel, stressed the importance of utiliz- 
ing everyday experiences in developing 
scientific concepts. Miss Mary F. Rob- 
inson of the Wythe School, Elizabeth 
City County, discussed materials to be 
used in teaching science. She emphasized 
the principle that materials used are to 
be kept at the level of the children’s 
understanding. Mrs. E. J. Fonke, sixth 
grade teacher of Norfolk County, dis- 


cussed methods used from the standpoint 
of science in the integrated program. 
The program closed with the showing 
of a film entitled ‘Dismal Swamp”. 
This motion picture, made under the di- 
rection of Hubert J. Davis, Director of 
Education, Norfolk, showed the steps 
necessary in making field trips worthwhile 
to a class. 
MINNIE C. ENGLAND, Secretary 


Science Section— 
Secondary 


The meeting was called to order by 
the chairman, Hubert J. Davis. Miss 





Minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. The following of- 
ficers for 1948-49 were elected: 

President, Mrs. May Parker Lliewel- 
lyn; Vice-President, Mrs. Audrey Law- 
rence; Secretary, Mrs. Minnie C. Eng- 
land. 

A nominating committee was ap- 
pointed to submit a slate of officers at 
the next annual meeting. 

Following the business session, there 
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Emily Hardie, the secretary, was not pres- 
ent. The chairman asked Mrs. Wenden- 
berg, of Henrico County, to read the 
minutes of the last meeting which were 
approved as read. 

Miss Susie B. Floyd, of Newport News 
High School, made a motion that the 
president be empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution and 
by-laws for the Secondary Science Sec- 
tion. This motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Miss Mildred Lapsley reported on her 
pleasant experiences last summer at Union 
College as one of the five recipients of 
the General Electric Company scholar- 
ship. 

Dr. George W. Jeffers, Farmville State 
Teachers College, introduced Dr. Philip 
G. Johnson, U. S. Office of Education, 
who was guest speaker. Dr. Johnson gave 
a most interesting and helpful talk on 
what could be done by the classroom 
teacher to improve the science instruction. 
Dr. Johnson introduced Dr. Robert Carle- 
ton, Executive Secretary of the National 
Science Teachers Association. Dr. Carle- 
ton outlined his work and gave some 
suggestions as to how we could expect 
him to help in our science program in 
Virginia. 

Edwin G. Will reported for the nomi- 
nating committee. He moved that the 
present officers be re-elected for another 
year. 
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This was seconded and carried. 

The new officers for the year 1948-49 
are: Hubert J. Davis, General Super- 
visor of Norfolk County, President; and 
Emily Hardie, Robert E. Lee High School, 
Staunton, Secretary and Treasurer. 

HUBERT J. DAVIS, President 


Social Studies Section 


The Social Studies Section of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association met on Fri- 
day afternoon, October 29, 1948, in the 
Washington Room of the John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Virginia. 

The theme for the session was Know 
Your Virginia and Know Your World. 
It was in the form of a forum. The lead- 
ers included: J. L. Lancaster, who spoke 
on ‘The Contribution of Population and 
Economic Research Data to Social Studies 
Instruction;’’ Merrill F. Hartshorn, Ex- 
ecutive Seccretary of The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, on “‘Coopera- 
tion of The National Council and Local 
Associations;’’ William M. E. Rashal, of 
the History Section, Virginia State Li- 
brary, on ‘The Need for a Permanent 
Historical Commission in Virginia,’ with 
emphasis on recent Virginia history; Col. 
Francis Pickens Miller, of Charlottesville, 
on “‘Government and Citizenship in Vir- 
ginia,’’ with the starting point as “Know 
Your Virginia Government, Local and 
State;"’ Dr. Sidman P. Poole, of the 


School of Geography, University of Vir- 
ginia, whose subject was ‘The Contri- 
bution of Geography to World Under- 
standing (on the Junior High School 
Level); A. O. Hutton, Director of In- 
struction, Charlottesville, who had pre- 
pared a report on the Social Studies 
Workshop at Farmville Teachers College 
last summer (in whose enforced absence 
the report was given by Woodrow W. 
Wilkerson, of the State Department of 
Education) ; Dr. D. Clark Hyde, Profes- 
sor of Economics, University of Virginia, 
whose subject was ‘“‘Contributions of 
Economics to World Understanding on 
the Part of Teachers in the Public 
Schools;’’ Professor Nora Neill Raymond, 
of Sweet Briar College, who spoke on 
“Contributions of Courses in Interna- 
tional Relations to World Understanding 
and Peace;’’ and Dr. Fred M. Alexander, 
Director of Instruction, State Department 
of Education, who concluded with a 
summary of the discussions. 

Dr. Swindler introduced the forum 
program on Know Your Virginia with a 
statement of ‘“‘What’s Wrong with So- 
cial Studies Instruction,’’ and he intro- 
duced the program on Know Your World 
by a statement of the Joint Committee 
for Defense and Security (by Social Sci- 
entists in Virginia) in 1942, of which 
Olive W. Stone, of the Virginia Profes- 
sional Institute, was chairman, and 
pointed out the need for such a joint 
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committee in the post-war world, fér co- 
operation with the public schools. He 
stated that the Virginia Social Science As- 
sociation had appointed such a committee 
to cooperate with any other group de- 
siring cooperation with it and with the 
public schools, and that the Social Sci- 
ence Section had accepted this offer. 

It was voted in business session to in- 
vite the Geography Group to a joint ses- 
sion next year, and request a larger room. 

The present officers: R. E. Swindler, 
President; Helen D. Taliaferro, of Nor- 
folk, Vice-President; Mary Pierce Os- 
bourne, Richmond, Secretary-Treasurer, 
are to continue for another year. 

R. E. SWINDLER, President 
MARY PIERCE OSBOURNE, 
Secretary-T reasurer. 


Speech Section 


The fall meeting of the Virginia Speech 
Association was held Friday, October 29, 
in Richmond. A business meeting oc- 
cupied the first portion of the afternoon’s 
program. Outstanding on the agenda was 
the election of officers for the coming year. 
The following slate of officers were pre- 
sented and elected individually: 

President, Raymond Hodges, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Richmond; 
Vice-President, Herbert Ellis, George 
Washington High School, Danville; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mary Virginia Rigg. 


Richmond Professional Institute, Rich- 
mond; Editor of Virginia Speech Bul- 
letin, Frances Cox, Newport News High 
School, Newport News; H. H. Perritt 
was voted the delegate to the Southern 
Speech Convention to be held in Waco. 

After further business details, Dr. Rus- 
sell Wagner, program chairman, con- 
ducted a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject, ““What Should Be the Program of 
Speech in Virginia?’’ The discussion was 
both enthusiastic and pertinent resulting 
in the following conclusions: there is a 
great need for training of future teachers 
of speech; all teachers should become 
more conscious of their own speech de- 
fects as well as those of their students; 
superintendents and other administrators 
must be made conscious of the impor- 
tance of speech and dramatic work in 
both high schools and colleges. 

As an outgrowth of the panel discus- 
sion, resolutions were passed to take defi- 
nite steps to further a concrete speech 
program in the schools of Virginia. 

MARY VIRGINIA RIGG, 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Teaching Materials Section 


The Teaching Materials Section met 
in Executive Session October 29 at the 
State Bureau of Teaching Materials, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and suggested the fol- 
lowing amendments to the Constitution: 

1. Change name from Audio-Visual 


Section to Teaching Materials Section. 

2. Officers to serve two years instead 
of one. District Chairmen to be elected 
for two years; half to be elected one year 
and the other half the following year. 

The above amendments to the Consti- 
tution were presented to the General Ses- 
sion October 29 and carried. 

The General Session was held in the 
Jefferson Hotel ball room October 29 at 
2 p.m. Mr. Henry Durr, State Super- 
visor, Bureau of Teaching Materials, gave 
an interesting report on ‘Progress of 
Visual Education in Virginia.” 

At 3 p.m. the Librarian's Section 
joined the Teaching Materials Section to 
hear the guest speaker, Dr. Stephen M. 
Corey, Professor of Education and Ex- 
ecutive Officer of Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. He spoke on “The Im- 
portance of Perceptual Learning’’. 


The following officers were elected for 
1948-1950: President, Dr. I. R. Silver- 
man, Director, Bureau of Teaching Ma- 
terials, Radford State College; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Julia Francis Robertson, Supervisor 


of Libraries, Petersburg High School; 
Secretary, Dr. Joseph Johnson, Supervisor, 


Bureau of Teaching Materials, Arlington 
County; Treasurer, A. E. Rector, Direc- 
tor, Audio-Visual Education, 222-32nd 
Street, Newport News. 
MRS. ELIZABETH J. CLARK, 
Retiring President 
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District Meetings 

District A, at its meeting on Octo- 
ber 1 at Tappahannock High School, 
had as its theme “Education to Meet 
the Needs of the Hour”. Developing 
this subject, Dr. Theodore F. Adams, 
pastor of First Baptist Church, Rich- 
mond, spoke on “Teachers for a World 
Like This”, and Dr. Bernadine G. 
Schmidt, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, presented ‘Pupils’ 
Needs in Times Like These.” Con- 
tinuing the theme, the early afternoon 
was devoted to a panel discussion on 
what features of our education pro- 
gram need most to be strengthened, 
how to attack these needs, and what 
matters need immediate attention and 
what should be long-term objectives. 
The panel personnel included Blake T. 
Newton, chairman, Superintendent of 
Richmond- Westmoreland County 
Schools; Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, 
President, Farmville State Teachers 
College; William A. Acree, High School 
Instructor, Farnham; Dr. John Gar- 
land Pollard, Jr., President, Rappahan- 
nock Valley District PTA; Robert F. 
Williams, Executive Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Education Association; Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Pinchbeck, Dean of Men, Uni- 
versity of Richmond; Marguerite Erd- 
man, Elementary Supervisor, Ports- 
mouth; Charles H. Ryland, Attorney- 
at-Law, Warsaw; W. W. Wilkerson, 
State Department of Education; C. 
Lee Clark, Principal, Reedville High 
School; Dr. James C. Clark, Presby- 
terian Minister, Sharps; and Mrs. Lil- 
lian B. Dix, Elementary Teacher, Kil- 
marnock. Robert Temple Ryland, 
president of the District, presided at 
the closing business session. More than 
400 teachers attended the meeting. 

District B streamlined its program 
this year, confining it to the morn- 
ing of Friday, October 8, in the Suf- 
folk High School. Following the in- 
vocation by Rev. Graham McChesney, 
pastor of Suffolk Presbyterian Church, 
the group was welcomed by Mayor 
J. E. West, Jr. to which Mrs, B. Lar- 
rabee Carr, past president of the Dis- 
trict, responded. F. H. Christopher, 
president of District B, presided at 
the business session which heard re- 
ports from committee chairmen. 
Francis S. Chase, Director of Rural 
Editorial Service, and formerly Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association, addressed the 
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group on “Putting Purpose and Power 
into Education.” He was introduced 
by F. F. Jenkins, Superintendent of 
Southampton Schools. Participating 
in a panel discussion on “The Schools 
and the Communities They Serve— 
a. What Kind of Schools Do We 
Have? b. What Kind of Schools 
Do We Want?”, were Mary F. Rob- 
inson, classroom teacher, Hampton; 





W. R. Savage, principal, Suffolk High 
School; Dr. R. O. Nelson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Newport News; 
and H. V. White, moderator, super- 
intendent of Nansemond County 
schools. Resolutions were adopted 
concerning the importance of educa- 
tion with emphasis on teaching our 
democratic form of government to 
preserve treedom; endorsing the VEA 
legislative program; expressing appre- 
ciation to lay people, legislators, Gov- 
ernor Tuck, and State Superintendent 
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Miller for their efforts in behalf of 
education; endorsing a reasonable sales 
tax for general education to support 
public schools of the State, and re- 
gretting the loss of Accomac and 
Northampton Counties and the death 
of two former teachers. 

District C held its annual meeting 
at Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, on October 9, at which G. 
H. Reid, president, presided. Robert 
F. Williams, Executive Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Education Association, discussed 
“Some Problems Facing Public Educa- 
tion in Virginia.” A forum on “Im- 
proving School-Community Relations” 
followed with participants including 
G. Edmond Massie, General Assembly 
of Virginia; Ernest Farley, Richmond 
Engineering Company; Mrs. Fisher 
Bruce, Classroom Teacher, Thomas 
Dale High School; Rev. J. H. Cosby, 
Pastor, Branch’s Baptist Church; Mrs. 
Irving L. Mathews, Richmond Federa- 
tion of PTA; and W. E. Lloyd, Direc- 
tor of School-Community Relations, 
Richmond Public Schools. Fifteen 
group meetings, covering departments 
and sections of the District, climaxed 
the meeting. During the business ses- 
sion, H. A. McKann, principal of 


Lakeside Elementary School, was 
elected president of District C. 


District E met at Randolph-Henry 
High School in Charlotte Court House 
on Saturday, October 2, with F. F. 
Brown, president, presiding. Open- 
ing with band music by the host 
school, the group was welcomed by 
Superintendent R. W. Bobbitt and 
greetings were extended by Robert F. 
Williams, Executive Secretary of the 
VEA. During the business session 
that followed, reports were heard and 
F, Frank Brown was re-elected presi- 
dent of the District. The meeting 
was addressed by Dowell J. Howard, 
Assistant State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who was introduced 
by Mrs. R. Page Morton, member of 
the State Board of Education. Fol- 
lowing lunch, the group was addressed 
by William W. Savage, Dean, Farm- 
ville State Teachers College. During 
the afternoon there were eight sec- 
tional meetings and the convention 
closed with a general session at which 
further reports and a summary of 
the conference were given. 

District F had its annual meeting 
in Robert E. Lee Junior High School, 
Lynchburg, on November 20. With 


W. R. Beazley, president, presiding, 
the invocation was offered by Rev. 
Oakey Wilburn, pastor of Memorial 
Methodist Church. Lloyd Howard, 
secretary of the Lynchburg Chamber 
of Commerce, welcomed the group 
and Z. T. Kyle, president of the VEA, 
extended greetings. The School Sav- 
ings Program was presented by B. C. 
Moomaw, Jr., Deputy Director, U. 
S. Treasury Department. Robert F. 
Williams, VEA Executive Secretary, 
gave A Report on the Status Quo. 
Following selections by the Robert E. 
Lee Junior High School Girls Glee 
Club, Superintendent Paul M. Munro 
introduced the speaker, Dr. J. L. Blair 
Buck, Coordinator of Teacher Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
who spoke on his recent experiences 
in Europe. During the business ses- 
sion, A. J. Camden of Amherst was 
elected president of the District and 
Philip diZerega of Lynchburg, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The afternoon was de- 
voted to group meetings. Resolutions 
adopted included (1) the role of edu- 
cation in strengthening our democ- 
racy, (2) raising professional stand- 
ards to provide better instruction for 
Virginia’s children, (3) financial sup- 
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Above The Routine 


When you are a customer of First 
and Merchants, your particular 
requirements are always given 
careful consideration. 
above-the-routine service that 
makes First and Merchants a 
bank somewhat different from 
the ordinary. 


First in age—in size—in Richmond. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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port of a State minimum program of 
education, (4) careful study of the 
VEA Program of Action, (5) inter- 
preting school program accurately to 
the public, (6) building needs and in- 
creased birthrate, (7) guiding out- 
standing youth into the teaching pro- 
fession and holding qualified teachers, 
(8) consideration of doubling the 
$420 minimum pension now paid some 
retired. teachers, and (9) expressions 
of appreciation to Governor William 
M. Tuck; G. Tyler Miller, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; W. R. 
Beazley, District President; Superin- 
tendent Paul Munro, Lynchburg 
Teachers Club, and host school prin- 
cipal. Paul G. Hook served as chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee. 


District G, with an attendance of 
1,200 or more, met at Wilson Memo- 
rial High School, Fishersville, on Oc- 
tober 8. Following greetings from 
Hugh K. Cassell, Superintendent of 
Augusta County Schools and Katherine 
Hoyle, VEA Field Director, a business 
session was directed by Edwin E. Will, 
president of the District. Featuring 
the morning program were addresses 
by the Honorable Horace H. Edwards 
of Richmond and Dr. Allen E. Claxton 
of New York City. 


other business session. 
liams, Executive Secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, and Dr. 
J. Earl Moreland, president of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Ashland, ad- 
dressed the group in the afternoon. 
Following adjournment, a football 
game between Wilson Memorial High 
School and Warren County High 
School was scheduled for the delegates. 
Resolutions adopted during the meeting 
pledged the group to (1) instruct 
their students in the principles of good 
citizenship and as teachers to continue 
their voting privileges, (2) provide 
adequate counseling and guidance pro- 
grams, (3) develop child study groups 
and (4) study of local school building 
needs, (5) raise prestige and standards 
of teaching personnel, and (6) con- 
tinue support of VEA and NEA pro- 
grams. Edwin E. Will, who has ef- 
ficiently served the District for the 
past two years, was re-elected for an- 
other term. 

District H convened at Washing- 
ton-Lee High School, Arlington, on 
October 8, with Claude M. Richmond, 
president, presiding. Madrigal singers 
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from this school opened the program 
and a welcome was extended by Fletch- 
er Kemp, superintendent of Arlington 
County Schools. T. Preston Turner, 
assistant executive secretary, brought a 
message on the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones 
of Columbia University addressed the 
group on Guidance. A business session 
preceded luncheon and continued in the 
early afternoon, after which there were 
group meetings. The students of 


George Washington High School Print 
Shop, Alexandria, prepared an attrac- 


tive program for this meeting. 
District I met on October 1 at 
Marion High School: Dr. J. Luther 
Mauney lead the opening devotional 
and a welcome was extended by Mayor 
Robert Lane Anderson. “Looking 
Forward with the VEA” was presented 
by T. Preston Turner, assistant execu- 
tive secretary, followed by a report on 
the NEA Convention by A. P. Levicki. 
The group was addressed by G. Tyler 
Miller, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and the Honorable Josh 
Lee of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 











The early after- | 
noon was devoted to eighteen sectional | 
meetings, after which there was an- | 
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TO AWAKEN INTERESTS 
—— early, to start good habits of 
study with their pupils, and 
to lay firm foundations, more 
and more teachers are using 
the successful 


FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 


ABUNDANT PRACTICE 
EXERCISES 


EMPHASIS ON 
CREATIVE WRITING 





LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


A Basic Series for Grades 2-9 


Teachers using these texts praise the following points: 


Learning Essential English has been adopted in Texas, Indi- 
ana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia, Oklahoma, and South 
Carolina, and in counties and cities from coast to coast. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO 6 »* 
NEW YORK 3 © DALLAS 1 © ATLANTA 3 


PERSISTENT REVIEWS 


ORAL AND LISTENING 
EXPERIENCES 


A TESTING AND 
MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 








FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA - KITCHEN - DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. 


PHONE 5-4354 


“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 
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(For Primary Grades) 


Field Trip $2.50 


Jimmy Didn’t Listen 
$2.50 


The New Book $2.50 


School Ground Discoverer 


$2.50 
Share The Ball $2.50 
Share The Sandpile $2.50 


The Slide $2.50 





What Would You Do 
$2.50 








Working Together $2.50 






Complete set with attrac- 
tive Library Film Strip 
File Case ($1.50) sent 
Post Paid for only $20.00 










Capitol Film & 
Radio Co., Inc. 


19 West Main Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 































Washington. J. Leonard Mauck, presi- 
dent of the District, presided at the 
business session. Music was provided 
by the music departments of Rural Re- 
treat High School and Marion High 
School. After lunch the departments 
and sections had business sessions. Dur- 
ing the afternoon there were three dis- 
cussion groups. ‘On World Affairs, Jo- 
seph B. Van Pelt presided with John D. 
Lincoln, Robert Lane Anderson, Dr. H. 
M. Henry, and Dr. W. E. Martin par- 
ticipating. C. L. Jennings presided at 
the discussion on Teaching Materials 
which was lead by Dr. I. R. Silver- 
man. Miss Frances Mays was the dis- 
cussion leader on Physical and Health 
Education and N. E. Davis presided. 


District J, at its meeting in Lane 
High School, Charlottesville, on Oc- 
tober 8, used the compelling theme 
“Professional Pride.” Opening with 
the singing of “America the Beautiful” 
by the assembly and the invocation 
sung by the Lane High School Choir, 
greetings were brought by the VEA 
president, Z. T. Kyle. Eight delegates 
to the NEA Convention reported on 
their impressions of the Cleveland 
meeting and three delegates reported 
on the conference at Mary Washington 
College. H. H. Walker, president, 
summarized the activities of the Dis- 
trict, while Robert F. Williams, execu- 
tive secretary, addressed the group on 
the work of the VEA. Having lunched 
on Smithfield ham and other Virginia 
delicacies, the delegates assembled for 
twelve group meetings. At their con- 
clusion, the Lane High School Band 
delighted the entire group with special 
music and the meeting was climaxed 
with an address by Colgate W. Darden, 
president of the University of Virginia. 
H. H. Walker, under whose leadership 
during the past two years the District 
has made great strides, was re-elected as 
president. 


District K highlighted an address 
by the humorous Andrew D. Holt, 
executive secretary of the Tennessee 
Education Association, at its meeting 
in Lebanon on October 2. Z. T. Kyle, 
president of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, brought greetings and T. 
Preston Turner, assistant executive sec- 
retary, presented the work of the VEA. 
The early afternoon was devoted to de- 
partmental meetings, after which the 
group met for a business session to 
hear committee reports. G. H. Givens, 
president of the District, presided. He 
will be succeeded in office by W. T. 





Robinson, who is now serving as sec- 
retary-treasurer. Mr. Robinson was 
nominated for president of the District 
during the morning business session. 
District L, at its meeting on Oc- 
tober 15, in Blair Junior High School, 
Norfolk, emphasized the theme “Edu- 
cation for Democracy—A Must.” The 
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Bright coasters for glasses of milk or 
fruit juice make gay decorations for 
festive school luncheons. Cut a 4” 
square and a 314” square of heavy 
white paper and turn up the four 
corners. Paste the 314” square on top 
as shown. Decorate center and petals 
with Crayola. 


CRAYOLA is the registered trade name 
of Gold Medal Wax Crayons that do 
not smudge or bend, 
are permanent and 
waterproof. They are 
the standard by which 
all wax crayons are 
judged. 2 
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41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS! # *.5 syste 
Rocky Mountain Region, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, or California, we can find it 
for you. 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 Western Bldg. Clinton, fa. 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 








WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


At your finger tips, essential 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 

countries,historical and con- 

temporary, frome field 
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Both books have been p 
by the same editorial that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 


TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 





A NEW YEAR! 
WILL IT BE A SECURE YEAR? 


YES! — 


IF you have assured yourself of an in- 
come when illness or accident strike with 
membership in the Washington National 
Teacher Group Insurance Plan investigated, 
endorsed and sponsored by your local As- 
sociation.* 

*75 Virginia Associations (City and 
County) now officially sponsor a Washing- 
ton National Teacher Group Insurance 
Program. If your Association does not, 
ask your Welfare Chairman to investigate. 


Washington National Insurance 
Company 


GROUP DEPT. 203 Broad-Grace Arcade 











Richmond 19, Va. 


(Executive Offices: Evanston, IIlinois) 








speaker, Honorable Josh Lee, member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, was 
introduced by H. M. Williams. Su- 
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perintendent E. S. Brinkley welcomed 
the large group to Norfolk, and greet- 
ings from the VEA were extended by 
President Z. T. Kyle. Music by the Nor- 
view High School Band was a feature 
of the program. Mrs. Eva M. Guynn, 
president of the District, presided at 
the business session during which com- 
mittee reports were considered. On 
recommendation of the Nominating 
Committee, the vice-president, S. A. 
MacDonald of Norfolk, was elevated 
to the presidency of the District. Reso- 
lutions adopted included (1) support 
of VEA retirement proposals, (2) local 
public relations program, emphasizing 
positive values of the teaching profes- 
sion, (3) NEA aid in securing reci- 
procity for teacher retirement between 
the states, (4) continued effort of 
VEA for State-wide minimum salary 
scale, (5) clarification of new State 
Sick Leave Plan by the State Board 
of Education, (6) support of NEA ef- 
forts to secure Federal Aid for schools 
without Federal control, (7) equal fa- 
cilities and opportunities for needs of 
all pupils, (8) exercise of voting 
franchise urged, (9) advantages of 
preventorium membership, (10) coop- 
eration in securing home for retired 


teachers, (11) study of teacher tenure 
law by VEA, and (12) passage of 
a sales tax program by the Legislature, 
earmarked for schools, urged. Sec- 
tional meetings climaxed the program. 

District M convention report will 
appear in the next issue. 
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Bardwell, Falk, Tressler, and Shelmadine 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Grades 3-8 


Well over twelve million copies of the Tres- 
sler series have been sold. These constructive 
texts train students to extract thought from 
the printed page; to listen attentively; to rea- 
son objectively; to speak and write correctly 
and clearly; and to construct varied, effective 
sentences. The famous Tressler organization, 
separating the language activities from the 
handbook, which is used for reference and drill, 
contributes greatly to the successful use of 
this series. The texts, practice books, man- 

» c. Tressler uals, and answer books form a classroom- 


ENGLISH IN ACTION. 4th Ed. tested program, for grades 3-12, based on 


sound research in student interests and needs. 
Courses 1-4—Grades 9-12 


D. C. Heath and Company = 


180 Varick Street 


Tressler and Shelmadine 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, 
Grades 7-9 


4th Ed. 





New York City 14 
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borrowed, rented or purchased for 


; Pag Asking 


school or other group use. Near- 
ly all films listed are 16mm. In- 
dexed by subjects and by title. 
Illustrated. Primarily for teach- 


has just been released by the So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc. 
The filmstrips are indexed ac- 
cording to subject matter, to 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 


ers and other adults. visualize all phases of the modern 
school Many of 


them have been designed to cor- 





28c Utilization List of Encyclopae- curriculum. 


27c Motion Pictures Owned by or dia Britannica Films. A Clas- 


Relating To the American Rail- 
roads. Describes more than 200 
motion pictures and gives ad- 
dresses of railroads, industrial 
firms or commercial distributors 
from whom the films may be 


sified list of films that would be 
interesting and helpful to vari- 
ous groups such as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Garden Clubs, Hob- 
by Clubs, Forum and Discussion 
Groups and twelve other Groups. 
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relate with texts in the Arts, Sci- 
ences and Social Studies. 
Pertinent Facts about Coal is a 
colorfuily illustrated 12-page 
booklet, on the origin and uses of 
coal and the fascinating develop- 
ment in modern mechanized min- 
ing, prepared for upper elemen- 
tary and high school work. 

A poster map of Glacier Na- 
tional Park will bring back mem- 
ories of a delightful vacation or 
inspire plans for a trip in the 
future. Colorful for classroom. 


How Well Fed Are Our Chil- 
dren?—is a report on the eating 
habits of 29,475 children in 
thirty-three states. This study 
shows how children eat, some of 
the factors that influence diet, 
and what happens when there is 
an educational program. 
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FOR BETTER ENGLISH 
In High Schools: 


mhe Complete Series of BETTER ENGLISH Workbooks, by 
“ Richard A. Meade, University of Virginia 





Ready for Immediate Delivery 


oe 
BETTER ENGLISH 


RICHARD a’ w 
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Book IV, for Juniors or Seniors, net 90¢ 


Book |, for 8th Grade, net 72¢; Book II, for 9th Grade, net 72¢; 
Book III, for 10th Grade, net 78¢. 


Used in hundreds of Virginia English classes. 





In Elementary Schools: 


The ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE Workbook Series, by Burleson-Cash-McCorkle 
Grades 3-7, inclusive 
The NATIONAL LEADER in Elementary Language Workbooks 





ADVENTURES 
INEM 3 
Ban Ss hoe 


Clear Explanations ) | te = Copious Exercises 


Grade Three, net 36¢; Grade Four, net 45¢; Grade Five, net 45¢; 
Grade Six, net 45¢; Grade Seven, net 54¢. 





Free Teacher's Keys with both the above series of Workbooks. 
Sample copies cheerfully sent. 


Order your workbooks now for Second Semester Classes. 
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